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living in the soil. Infection usually takes place through wounds or cuts in the skin. It has been contended by some that the germ of blackleg in sheep differs from that of cattle, but this view is not widely accepted.
Evidently sheep are not so susceptible to blackleg infection as cattle and have more natural resistance, because they frequently range unharmed on fields where cattle have died. However, they may become infected through skin wounds, especially after shearing operations. At this time sheep are often closely confined to corrals or inclosures where cows may have died of blackleg. After blackleg has passed through sheep, its virulence or disease-producing ability is greatly increased for other sheep. Young sheep and lambs suffer most, but older animals may become infected.
Symptoms
As in cattle, blackleg is characterized by swellings under the skin in various parts of the body, the hind quarters and shoulders being the favored places. A crackling sound is heard when the hand is passed over the swellings, indicating the presence of gas or air under the skin. The swellings are much more noticeable in lambs because of the absence of a heavy wool coat. If the disease could be observed from its beginning, the sick sheep would probably show the usual train of symptoms, such as fever, lack of appetite, and suspended rumination. There would also be rapid breathing and increased pulse rate. The flock owner seldom notices anything other than that the animal is sick or it may be found dead in the pasture. Sheep do not withstand any disease very long and usually die quickly after infection takes place.
The sheep must be opened immediately after death if any of the typical changes in the carcass are to be recognized. Decomposition or decay sets in rapidly, especially in warm weather, and this will quickly destroy or make unrecognizable the muscle changes. The muscles at the